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EDITORIALS 


PRICING —Right now a good many canners, 
FOR PROFIT withdrawn from the market, are 

are scratching their heads wonder- 
ing just how far they can go when they reenter the 
market and wondering too, just what kind of a price 
schedule his competitor will name. 


From all appearances this looks like one of those 
years, now getting a bit on the rare side, where the 
canner will be in the driver’s seat. It has been said 
and repeated many times by some rather hard-headed, 
practical canner salesmen that the individual canner 
doesn’t have much to say about pricing his goods. 
These good gentlemen maintain that it’s necessary to 
follow the market regardless of individual cost. Any- 
one who would deny that simply wouldn’t be facing 
the facts. But it’s not the market price, penny for 
penny, that is followed, but the market pattern. For 
it’s common knowledge that a national brand, for in- 
stance, will command anywhere from a nickel to as 
much as 30 cents a dozen premium, depending on mar- 
ket conditions and the commodity. Also other indi- 
vidual canners, not backed with national advertising, 
but with a recognized reputation for quality and per- 
formance and with an established trade, will command 
and get lesser premiums over the market. Then too 
there are always those who by choice or force or just 
plain poor judgment or ignorance of the facts, re- 
pe:itedly undersell the market. 


“here are, of course, many other factors to be con- 
sired before a price is named. Whenever there’s the 
sl itest chance of a sellers market, the first battle cry 
to. heard is always a loud and long “Don’t price your- 
se! jut of the market” or “Don’t take advantage of the 
bu. «r, your good customer.”” Nowadays as the industry 
dr -s concertedly for more and more consumption, a 
ne slogan is added—*Let’s be careful not to show a 
de ein the per capita consumption curve.” 


m where this writer sits, canners in the 1955-56 


se; 1 might do well to rally round a new slogan that 
m go something like this—‘Let’s throw away the 
bo of red ink and buy an extra bottle of black.” 
Ru ng plants at about 50 percent of capacity on poor 
qu. vy raw stock, as many corn, tomato and tomato 


pro cts canners are doing, isn’t exactly what might 
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be called a good start toward attaining this goal. But 
it would be the height of folly to add insult to this 
injury by heeding the cries of the professional market 
riggers. 

There are good reasons why processors should be in 
better position to get a respectable price for their 
labors this year: 


1. The new round of wage increases, beginning with 
the automobile industry and passed on to steel and the 
can makers, will continue until complete, providing the 
industry’s mass market with considerably more food- 
shopping money. 


2. Increased cost of the industry’s necessary sup- 
plies and equipment beginning with cans probably this 
October. 


3. Higher prices for raw products come next season 
—the all out effort by Mr. Benson and his under secre- 
taries at the rate of at least a speech a day, trying to 
prove to farmers how much better off they are today 
with an income 30 percent less than in 1947 is highly 
amusing. This is only the first phase, of course, for 
next year when the election heat is on they must, pro- 
vide something more concrete or lose the farmers vote. 


4. The one dollar an hour minimum which will be 
in effect come next canning season. 

To be sure the last three of these four points apply 
to 1956 costs but the all important No. 1, the increased 
purchasing power, is NOW. Timing spells success or 
failure in just about every business decision. In pric- 
ing, it is all important. An increase in prices of canned 
and frozen foods, to return that all important and 
necessary profit to the producer, is long overdue. Now, 
when the mass buying public is just beginning to re- 
ceive fatter pay envelopes, before the new household 
budget is adjusted and before your own costs begin 
another upward spiral, is the perfect time to insure 
the continuation of your own business with an upward 
price adjustment. 


5. The industry’s all out sales, advertising and pro- 
motional effort is just. beginning to bear fruit. Its 
continuation, without question, will offset a reasonable 
increase in prices to insure a right and proper profit 
for the producer. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Steelworkers Sign 2-year Agreement With 
Two Largest Can Companies 


A two-year labor agreement, providing 
for supplemental unemployment benefits 
and a 10-cent an hour general wage in- 
crease, has been reached by American 
Can Company and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. According to a report in 
the “Wall Street Journal’, Continental 
Can Co. also signed a contract calling for 
similar benefits. 

The agreement also includes an im- 
proved pension plan, a provision for addi- 
tional progressive rate increases averag- 
ing 2%-cents an hour, and a number of 
changes in present administrative pro- 
cedures. 

The Canco contract will become effec- 
tive October 1, 1955, and will expire 
September 30, 1957. It provides for wage 
reopening in one year. 

The plan provides for benefits of ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the take-home 
pay (including state unemployment ben- 
efits) for a maximum of 52 weeks for 
any lay-off. To be eligible, employes 
must have at least three years of ac- 
credited service with the company. 

The plan does not apply to lay-offs 
caused by steelworker union strikes at 
company locations or at customer or 
supplier plants that interrupt produc- 
tion, strikes at company plants by other 
unions or strikes against transportation 
and utility companies that interrupt pro- 
duction and prevent materials and con- 
tainers from entering or leaving com- 
pany plants. 

The company-paid benefits are fixed at 
a maximum of $25 a week (plus $2 a 
week for each dependent up to four) for 
. the first 26 weeks, and $46.80 for the re- 
maining 26 weeks. The former figure will 
be paid for longer than 26 weeks if state 
unemployment benefits continue beyond 
that point. 


The supplementary unemployment ben- 
efits will be paid from a fund, with a 
maximum of $3,200,000 to be established 
by the company. A trustee, to be ap- 
pointed by Canco, will control the fund. 
The plan itself will be administered by 
the company. 


American Can will start paying into 
the fund next October 1 at the rate of 
5-cents per man-hour worked. Benefits 
will be available for payment starting 


October 1, 1956. When the fund has 


reached the maximum, the company will 
make subsequent contributions to it, at 
no more than the 5-cent rate, only as 
needed to bring it back to the maximum. 

Benefits paid to employes will be re- 
duced if the assets of the fund should 
drop below stated levels because of pay- 
ment of lay-off benefits. If the fund 
should drop below 10 percent of the max- 
imum amount, no benefits will be paid 
until the fund is built back up beyond 
that point. 


Operation of the plan is dependent on 
a ruling by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment that company contributions to the 
fund are deductible for tax purposes and 
another ruling by the U. S. Department 
of Labor that the contributions are not 
to be counted as wages. If either ruling 
is not obtained by August 2, 1957, or is 
adverse, the plan will be terminated and 
a new one negotiated. 

Weekly benefits will be paid only in 
states that have ruled such benefits do 
not cancel out payment of state unem- 
ployment benefits. In states where the 
two benefits conflict, or where no ruling 
has been made, the plan provides for 
payment of equivalent lump-sum “sub- 
stitute benefits” after the state benefits 
run out. 


PENSION PLAN 


The new pension plan provides for 
monthly benefits to employes at age 65 
who have at least 15 years of accredited 
service with the company. The benefits 
will be based on $2.50 times years of 
service. 


A feature of the plan is the elimina- 
tion, for the first time, of Social Security 
payments as a consideration in determin- 
ing the amount of pensions employes 
may receive. Under the new plan, Social 
Security payments will be in addition to 
the pensions payable under the plan. 


NEW PICKLE CUTTING GUIDE 


A new, complete information brochure 
called “Profitable Pickle Cutting” has 
just been prepared by Urschel Labora- 
tories, Inc., well known designers and 
manufacturers of precision, high speed 
pickle and other food cutting equipment. 
It is a most complete reference guide for 
pickle packers interested in more profit- 
ably producing uniform, quality pickle 
cuts in all the popular sizes and shapes. 
A free copy may be obtained by writing 
direct to Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 


Koad CALCULATOR 


pounds. 


CASE RATE-LOAD WEIGHT CALCULATOR permits com- 
putation of freight costs on a per case basis from shipping poiit 
to destination in a matter of seconds according to J. W. Decker 
of Hoopeston, Illinois who has just introduced the new calcu- 
lator. Using the reverse side it is possible to compute just 1s 
quickly the number of cases it will take to complete a minimum 
car or truckload shipment for any case of merchandise weighiig 
up to 60 pounds and on any quantity up to 1500 cases or 90,000 
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Gripes of An Anonymous 
Buyer 


[The copy below has been pushed around in our files since last 
March; pushed around because we shy away from anonymous con- 
tributions. With the active selling season just around the corner 
however, we can resist it no longer. Anonymous or not it might be 
a good idea for the individual canner and broker to make sure the 
cap doesn’t fit him. The letter was postmarked Washington, D. C. ] 


We buyers have to listen to these oft- 

repeated cries from canner after canner: 

1. That he is losing money on every 
sale. 

2. That sales aren’t what they should 
be. 

3. That buyers don’t have enough time 
to spend with him (the canner) ... 
and of long periods of time spent 
in the buyer’s waiting room. 

4. Last—and most annoying of all—is 
the canner’s ever-constant plea for 
shipping instructions, when the 
buyer doesn’t need anything! 

Did you ever stop to think how many 
of these complaints are caused by the 
canner, himself? Perhaps you may read 
the following list of such causes and say 
they just couldn’t happen, but they do, 
every day. 


1. SAMPLES—Canners send in sam- 
ples with no name, grade, quantity or 
anything on them and expect a buyer to 
figure out where they came from and 
what the cans contain. Brokers do the 
same thing. We, at our buying office, 
now have a new policy: send the broker 
back with his unlabeled cans—and we 
now promptly throw all unlabeled cans 
into the waste basket. Many times a 
buyer requests samples from three to 
six diferent canners at once. How does 


the | ver know who the canner is, if the 
cans unlabeled? 

2 HIPPING—We could write a book 
on | subject—a “mystery book”, that 
is. \. have had canners sold orders over 


amo h. They are frequently held two 


or ti -o weeks. We have had a large, 
nati’ |ly advertised seller hold a car- 
load : two weeks because he needed 
6,50 s. to make up the weight on a 
pool +, despite the fact he knew all 
cust s needed the merchandise badly. 
No hought to call one customer for 
this ed weight. “Unbelievable”, you 
Say, ieve me, it happens. 

3, COUNTING METHODS — A 
buye s to make out a purchase order 
for purchase. He must have the 
exact st, swells allowance, terms and 
label wanee. Yet you would be sur- 
prise: - the number of canners and 
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brokers that don’t know all these things, 
themselves. I could go on and on regard- 
ing shoddy accounting methods. 


4. CASE IDENTIFICATION — Can- 
ners have actually shipped us truckloads 
of merchandise in plain cases—not one 
mark of identification! We have had can- 
ners stencil the name of the item on the 
case, but not the pack or size. Many 
chains operate from one to four ware- 
houses with hundreds of assemblers. 
HOW DOES THE CANNER EXPECT 
THESE PEOPLE TO KNOW WHAT 
IS IN THE CASES! 


5. PRICE LISTS—The average price 
list issued by canners means next to 
nothing. The canner complains because 
his broker doesn’t sell enough. If the 
broker had to sell merchandise based on 
the canner’s price list, he would be out 
of business. This system is ridiculous. 
There is hardly a price list issued that 
can’t be shaded from 5 cents to 20 cents 
a dozen. The canner should issue a price 
list that is realistic or “else”. We buyers 
pay no attention to price lists, for what 
do they mean? On occasions, we have 
had a local broker present an item in the 
morning at one price. In the afternoon, 
a field broker has called in, selling the 
same item from the same canner, 10 
cents a dozen or more less. How do you 
canners explain this? 


6. RUNNING OUT OF BUYER’S 
LABELS—This seems to be a favorite 
indoor sport to torment the buyer. Again, 
this is a broad subject—a book could be 
written on it. If I were a canner, one of 
the first things I’d do after a contract is 
signed is to check labels. If I thought it 
might be pro-rated, I’d ask for labels for 
say 50 percent of the contract. After the 
pro rate is determined, I’d request the 
rest of the labels needed. 


7. SAMPLE IDENTIFICATION — 
Another favorite sport of the canner or 
broker is as follows: He leaves samples 
one day, (perhaps he failed to identify 
them), and then pesters the buyer every 
day to see how many thousand cases he 
wants. The harassed buyer is spending 
so much time answering the phone calls 


and tracing so many of the other errors 
of the canner, he can’t even look at the 
samples. 


8. STOP-OFF CARS—Canners often 
ship these stop-off cars and fail to notify 
the buyer or traffic manager. The car 
arrives at a distant warehouse and, of 
course, no one knows what to remove! 


9. SHIPPING ALLOWANCES — 
Many canners and brokers don’t, know if 
it is off the invoice or billed back. If they 
don’t know, who does? How can the 
buyer prepare a purchase order? 


10. CLOSING WITH NO NOTICE— 
No need to go into all the ramifications 
of this prize boner. It has caused shud- 
ders from coast to coast. 


11. HERE IS ONE OF THE WORST 
EVILS IN THE BUSINESS — Many 
canners have established customers that 
buy thousands of cases each year. The 
canner is assured of moving the items 
every year. Along in December or Jan- 
uary this canner offers the same items 
at lower costs to competing chains or 
jobbers, undermining his loyal customer. 
You canners say it isn’t done. You hide 
behind Robinson Patman when a buyer 
tries to get a special allowance — but, 
boy, R.P. doesn’t mean anything when 
one of you canners decides to cut loose! 
This is one of the dirtiest and lowest of 
all forms of business. Apparently it’s 
done more often than we know. Here is 
a specific example: We were buying di-. 
rect from a certain canner. We received 
a phone call from a field broker quoting 
an item for 15 cents per dozen less than 
we were paying. We asked for samples 
and the name of the concern. You 
guessed it. It was the same canner we 
were buying from. Needless to say, we 
cancelled all his contracts and we will 
never again buy from this canner. We 
have never told him the reason. 

12. When a canner buys certain items, 
he insists on knowing his cost to four 
decimal points. Yet many items a bayer 
spends far too much time fighting for 
information that should be readily avail- 
able. 


The next time you are dissatisfied with 
your broker, stop and think a minute. 
Do you expect him to sell at the prices on 
the price list you sent him? Do you send 
him unlabeled samples? Do you give 
good service? Do you pack a food prod- 
uct? Do you have “special prices” for 
field brokers and withhold them from 
your regular broker? Do you ever ask 
a buyer’s advise on how to stencil cases 
or improve accounting methods? 


Above all, remember a buyer doesn’t 
purchase the merchandise, receive it, pay 
for it and ship it to the stores. He only 
buys it, and the transaction must be per- 
fectly clear to, perhaps, hundreds of 
people. These other people aren’t can- 
ners or buyers. They are receiving 
clerks, assemblers, accounting personnel 
and truckers. 

We buyers think it’s up to many can- 
ners to mend their ways fast if they 
want to retain their percentage of food 
sales. 
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NATIONAL SHOE PEG CORN DAY—Governor McKeldin of 
Maryland officially proclaims August 18 as National Shoe Peg 
Corn Day in honor of the 3 million dollar Maryland industry, 
Present at the State House in Annapolis for the signing of the 
proclamation were Maryland members of the Associated Shoe 
Peg Corn Canners, Inc., (left to right)—J. William Liddell, 
Colora; Charles B. Silver II, Havre de Grace; Charles B. 
Osborne, Jr., Aberdeen, President; Frances B. Silver, Colora, 
Secretary; Governor McKeldin; Walter M. Cameron, Jr., Rising 
Sun, Vice President; and Parker Mitchell, Jr., Perryman. 


NEW MERCHANDISING AIDS 
FOR SHOE PEG CORN 


Distributors and retailers will be of- 
fered an opportunity to cash in on the 
current nation-wide promotion of canned 
Shoe Peg Corn as merchandising and 
consumer material pile-up to push the 
campaign into public notice. 

Latest barrage in the promotion is a 
series of three striking merchandising 
aids now available from Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. These consist of display 
pieces in four colors: a large window 
poster showing a pretty girl with a can 
of Shoe Peg corn above large bold-face 
letters proclaiming “The Sweetheart of 
Canned Corn;” a shelf-talker and a stack 
card, all beautifully designed and with 
arresting messages. 

The merchandising series has been re- 
produced in an initial group of 30,000 
with more run-offs anticipated as indi- 
cated by the increasing demands. 

The three piece point of sale display 
poster group of merchandising aids will 
be available also through the 12 mem- 
bers of The Associated Shoe Peg Corn 
Canners, Inc., and through their brokers. 
The members are: C. B. Silver & Son, 
Havre de Grace, Md.; S. E. W. Friel, 
Queenstown, Md.; Silver Canning Co., 
Colora, Md.; Cameron Brothers Co., Ris- 
ing Sun, Md.; J. William Liddell, Colora, 
Md.; F. O. Mitchell & Bros., Perryman, 
Md.; C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Md.; 
D. Thompson Swing Co., Ridgely, Md.; 
Hampstead Packing Co., Hampstead, Md.; 
Charles G. Sumers, Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pa., and George W. Cameron, Not- 
tingham, Pa. 


Harriett Grace, Director of American 
Honey Institute, has announced that 
“National Honey Week” will be observed 
October 24-30. In connection with the 
activity, window streamers and folders 
containing honey recipes will be dis- 
tributed in limited quantities to those 
writing the American Honey Institute, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. ” 


PEACHES IN PRE-HOLIDAY 
RANCH DINNER PROMOTION 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board, Gen- 
eral Milis and the Pet Milk Company 
have joined hands in one of the year’s 
biggest food promotions scheduled to go 
Nationwide on October 20. The promo- 
tion will be built around a Western 
Ranch Dinner including biscuits 
made from Bisquick, chicken for baking, 
pet milk for country gravy and broiled 
clings for flavorful accent. It is ex- 
pected also to have the support of 
chicken marketers throughout the coun- 
try. Extensive advertising will reach 
three out of every four American homes 
at least once during the promotion period. 

The scheduled promotion will include 
the following television shows—George 
Gobel on NBC, Red Skelton, Bob Crosby 
and Valiant Lady on CBS and Lone 
Ranger on ABC; radio, Arthur Godfrey 
on CBS; magazine advertising will ‘in- 
clude a double spread in “Readers Di- 
gest”, November issue, “Ladies Home 
Journal’s” November issue and a full 
color page in the November issue of 
“Woman’s Home Companion”. Space will 
also be used in “Parade”, “This Week”, 
New York Times, Sunday newspaper 
supplements in 95 metropolitan news- 
papers across the country. 


Full color display material and pads of 
recipes are available to retailers for the 
asking along with a variety of mats for 
use in store tie-in advertising. Material 
will be furnished free by any merchan- 
dising representative of the tie-in com- 
panies or by direct request to the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, 350 Sansone 
Street, San Francisco 4, California. 

Douglas M. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales in the 
Pacific Coast Division of the American 
Can Company at the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia headquarters. He has been with 
the company since 1946 and prior to the 
new assignment served as district sales 
manager for the San Francisco and Pe- 
ninsula areas. 
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FAVORITE APPLE DESSERTS 
IN NEW BOOKLET 


“Favorite Apple Desserts Served in 
Famous Eating Places” is the subject of 
a new 36-page booklet introduced this 
month by the Processed Apples Institute, 
Inc. Presenting recipes for apple pies, 
apple cakes, apple puddings and other 
apple desserts, the booklet features these 
dishes as “Specialties of the House” 
from 24 well-known eating places 
throughout the country. 


All of the recipes in the booklet have 
been brought to gourmet perfection by 
leading restaurateurs and food service 
managers and have brought customers 
back to their establishments again and 
again to enjoy the “specialty of the 
house”. Although some of the dishes 
stem from old-time apple favorites, each 
recipe presented is the exclusive creation 
of the food operator and in most cases, is 
being made public for the first time in 
this booklet. 


“Favorite Apple Desserts” is a pres- 
tige booklet featuring line drawings of 
some of the famous eating places in a 
distinctive layout with appropriate head- 
ings and type face. Printed in two 
colors, with 8 x 11 page size, the booklet 
is punched for notebooks and is equally 
convenient for ready filling. 


Three high school graduates have ea:h 
been awarded a four year, $1,000 anni al 
scholarship from the Carle C. Conwy 
Scholarship Foundation, presented an: 
ally to children of Continental Can Co1- 
pany employees. The 1955 competit ve 
scholarship awards were won by Janes 
B. Conklin, Jr., of Tampa, Florida; P: ul 
Meyer of Chicago, Illinois; and Mich.el 
W. Kuhlmann of Stockton, Califorr a. 
Named after the former Continen.al 
president and board chairman, ‘1e 


scholarships are given alternately, exch 
year, to daughters and sons of compay 
employees. 
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PACKAGING 


COLORFUL CASES HAVE 
THREE-WAY PURPOSE 


fhere’s a three-way purpose in the 
colorfully printed cases now being used 
in inereasing numbers by smaller can- 
ners; first of all they serve in a manner 
as travelling billboards, calling attention 
to the merits of the product all down 
the line of distribution; secondly, they 
are excellently suited for case displays 
in the retail stores and last but not least 
the chances are reduced that the prod- 
ucts will be erronously reported out of 
stock as so often happens with poorly 
identified boxes. 


C. B. Osborn & Sons of Aberdeen, 


Maryland is using the white and green 
canned corn design and Hopewell Can- 
ning Company of Crisfield, Maryland, 
the red and green canned tomato design 
shown in photo. Both designs were cre- 
ated by Stone Container Corporation’s 
Eastern Division at Philadelphia. 

Exhibiting similar principals both of 
the designs feature two color side panels 
with the product illustrated on a can and 
with a promotional slogan. The green 
and white design used by Osborn urges, 
“Eat canned corn”, while the red and 
green design on the Hopewell box ex- 
horts, “Buy canned tomatoes.” 

End panels name the product in large 
letters and tell clearly the number and 


size of cans. Blank space in these panels 
may be used for individual brand name 
identification if desired. 

The tomato package is similar in de- 
sign to that sponsored by the Tomato 
Council, Inc. This design features on the 
side panel, “Tomato Charlie”, a smiling 
cartoon-style chef with a tomato head 
and tomato can body. The printed red 
and green design carries a message that 
canned tomatoes are, “All: Ways De- 
licious” and “Red, Ripe and Ready to 
Eat”. The Tomato Council design leaves 
the end panels blank for individual can- 
ners or private brand identification. The 
art work was adopted by the Tomato 
Council Design Committee headed by 
Robert Phillips of J. Richard Phillips & 
Sons, Berlin, Maryland. Several carton 
companies submitted ideas and the final 
result was obtained by combining the 
best ideas of each drawing. 


STUDENTS RUN FACTORIES 
IN UNIQUE PLAN 


A growing number of high school stu- 
dents will gain on-the-spot experience in 
running a factory during the coming 
school year. 

The students will be participants in a 
project known as the Students-in-Indus- 
try program, developed by the American 
Can Company and tested on a “pilot” 
basis during the last school year in St. 
Louis, Portland, Me., and Hoopeston, Ill. 


Basically, the program consists of 
using Canco plants and sales offices as 
“laboratories” for case studies of indus- 
try in operation and then giving the stu- 
dents a chance to actually run the fac- 
tories in collaboration with the regular 
supervisors, explained L. W. Graaskamp, 
company vice president. A major pur- 
pose of the program, he added, is to help 
the student bridge the gap between 
classroom studies and the realities of an 
industry working within the community. 

Canco is planning to offer its coopera- 
tion in expanding the program this fall 
to high schools in New York City and 
Indianapolis and later to other selected 
cities where the firm operates factories. 

Last winter’s tryouts of the program 
were widely acclaimed by school officials. 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction for St. Louis, said: “The Stu- 
dents-in-Industry program looks to us 
like the answer to meaningful education 
of high school students in the whys and 
wherefores of the free enterprise system. 
We think the pattern we are establishing 
in this project will prove useful in many 
communities, and it would not surprise 
us to see it spread throughout the 
country.” 

A typical Students-in-Industry pro- 
gram works this way: 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECT 


The manager of the local Canco plant 
works with a high school in his commun- 
ity to develop a project that meets the 
school’s specific requirements and to set 
up a class—usually of seniors—to parti- 
cipate in the program. (The student 
groups have ranged in size from 30 to 
just under 100. Both boys and girls par- 
ticipate.) 

Then for a period ranging from three 
to six weeks, management personnel 
from the Canco factory meet daily with 
the class, discussing with the students 
various aspects of the company’s na- 
tional and local operations, as well as 
the economics and operation of the con- 


(Continued on Page 18) 


‘ «on Brothers, Inc., well known distributors of Puerto Rico 
an’ sew York has expanded the merchandising of its private 
lal vith the introduction of a new line of quality products. 
Th w self selling label, designed and produced by the Muirson 
La’ Company, has found widespread market and consumer 


acc inee, 
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New 


National Canners Association Mobile 
Laboratory, presently located at the 
Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York, will be travelling around Western 


New York for the next three weeks. - 


Wallace Bohrer and John Yesair are in 
command. 


Office and front portien of the North- 
east Packing Corporation plant at North- 
east, Pennsylvania was gutted by fire 
on Thursday morning, August 18, Esti- 
mated loss of upwards of $20,000 dollars 
was partially covered by insurance ac- 
cording to John Vanderweele, President. 
The firm was able to continue its proc- 
essing operations the next day. 


Dr. S. B. Apple has replaced Henry 
Hartman as head of the Department of 
Horticulture, Oregon State College. Prof. 
Hartman will continue full time in re- 
search and teaching. H. J. Mack has re- 
placed Dr. Apple in the vegetable crops 
research section of Horticulture. A. P. 
Sidwell has resigned to accept a position 
with the Beltsville Station, Agriculutral 
Research Service and H. J. O’Reilly, ex- 
tension plant pathologist, has resigned to 
accept a new position in the Field De- 
partment of the Yakima County Horti- 
cultural Union. 


Thomas M. Creel has been appointed 
Sales Engineer for the Cambridge Wire 
Cloth Company, Cambridge, Maryland to 
cover the seven-state southeastern terri- 
tory. Mr. Creel will represent the full 
Cambridge line, consisting of woven wire 
conveyor belts, industrial wire cloth and 
special metal fabrications. His head- 
quarters will be at 333 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


An emergency truck loaded with a 
$50,00 supply of antibiotics and other 
drugs sent into the Connecticut flood 
areas by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn on August 23rd began replac- 
ing drug store stocks damaged by water. 
The first stop was scheduled for Winsted, 
one of Connecticut’s most heavily dam- 
aged communities, Replacements will be 
made on the spot free of charge, the 
Company said, Pfizer also dispatched a 
truck containing emergeney drugs to 
Allentown, Pa. for use in the northeast- 
ern part of the state and adjacent dis- 
tress areas, 


1 0 ? 


The Brockway 
Glass Company 
has announced 
the transfer of 
Grant Emery from 
its Kansas City 
office to its Cin- 
cinnati office. 


Industrial Container Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers with plants in Balti- 
more, Brooklyn and Syracuse, has an- 
nounced the resignation of S. Charles 
Walls, Jr., Sales Manager/National Ac- 
counts. After fifteen years with Phillips 
Packing Company, Inc., Cambridge, 
Maryland, Mr. Walls became associated 
with Industrial’s Brooklyn sales depart- 
ment in May 1950. In June 1951 he was 
transferred to Baltimore to handle pre- 
liminary arrangements for Industrial’s 
new Southern Division plant which went 
into production in May 1952 and in Janu- 
ary 1952 he was appointed Sales -Man- 
ager/Southern Division. Since January 
of this year he has made his headquar- 
ters in New York as Sales Manager/ 
National Accounts. 


The Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, has announced that 
John H. Miller has joined the Sales Staff. 
Mr. Miller has been with the Company in 
an Administrative capacity for the past 
14 years. 


William J. Hoelle, assistant West 
Coast division sales manager for Minute 
Maid, has been promoted to chain store 
sales manager for Hi-C products effec- 
tive September 1. The announcement was 
made this week by Niles Foster, general 
manager of the Hi-C division, Minute 
Maid-Snow Crop Frozen Foods. Mr. 
Hoelle has been with Minute Maid since 
1949. Following his graduation from 
Stanford in 1935, he joined United Gro- 
cers, an organization his grandfather 
helped found. During the war, he was a 
major with the Army Air Force and with 
other pilots established an air freight 
business following his discharge. 
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E. B. Spread, former division vice 
president of sales, has been appointed 
acting general manager of the western 
division of Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
George W. Crabtree, executive vice presi- 
dent has announced. Mr. Spread succeeds 
Russell Gowans, who was recently elected 
president of the company. In other new 
executive appointments for the western 
division, J. R. Clabaugh, former division 
manager of machinery and can sales, has 
been appointed division manager of 
sales. H. Sampson, former division credit 
manager, was advanced to the position of 
northern district manager of sales. W. B. 
Maben, former southern district assist- 
ant manager of sales, has been made 
southern district manager of sales. And 
C. L. Thomas has been promoted from 
division purchasing manager to division 
purchasing and credit manager. Mr. 
Spread’s headquarters will continue in 
San Francisco, California. He first came 
to the Bay area in 1910, and joined 
Crown Cork & Seal Company in 1934 as 
credit manager. He was promoted to 
sales manager in 1937, and made vice 
president of sales in 1945, 


NATIONAL CAN OFFERS FREE 
CANS FOR FLOOD DISASTER 
RELIEF FOOD 


In answer to President Eisenhower’s 
appeal and in an effort to relieve the 
critical food supply situation in the flood 
stricken areas, National Can Corpora- 
tion, through President Robert S. So!lin- 
sky on August 23, offered to supply large 
quantities of cans free of charge to their 
customers—canners of food and water— 
if they supply the necessary food. 

Mr. Solinsky also stated that Naticnal 
would absorb costs of shipping the c ns 
to the packers if they request it. Such 
food supplies could be _ distribi ted 
through established sources of distr ou- 
tion such as the major food chains ind 
distributors. Canners and food ch. ins 
contacted expressed great interest ind 
willingness to cooperate ‘and it is un er- 
stood negotiations were begun imm -di- 
ately with flood relief officials. To ex- 
pedite shipments, National suggested ad- 
justments on supplies already pac -ed. 
Mr. Solinsky submitted his offer to the 
President of the United States and the 
Governors of Massachusetts, Connect -ut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
North Carolina. 
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CONSOLIDATED ENTERS 
FROZEN FOOD FIELD 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
completed negotiations to acquire Ameri- 
can Frigid Dough, Inc., Chicago processor 
of a quality line of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts and prepared frozen foods. The an- 
nouncement was made by S. M. Kennedy, 
Consolidated Foods president, and Mar- 
vin R. Polkow, president of American 
Frigid Dough. 

American Frigid Dough pioneered in 
the development of frozen ready-to-bake 
foods. As early as 1939 the firm had ex- 
perimented with frozen ready-to-bake 
cookies, and later was one of the origi- 
nal processors of quick frozen prepared 
foods. 

A new and modern plant in the Chi- 
cago area will be ready shortly for occu- 
pancy as the new home of American 
Frigid Dough. Mr. Polkow and Earl G. 
McAbery, Jr., treasurer and secretary, 
will continue in their present positions. 
The company will be operated as a sub- 
sidiary of Consolidated Foods Corpora- 
tion and there will be no change in oper- 
ating policies. 

American Frigid Dough distributes 
frozen prepared bakery goods under the 
“Frigid Dough” brand and other pre- 
pared frozen foods under the “Tie Toc” 
label. Products are marketed through 
frozen food distributors and are sold 
direct to leading chains. 


The Carnation Company, on August 19, 
issued a statement explaining that press 
reports implying that the firm was finan- 
cial.y interested in Aquafoods Corpora- 
tion are erroneous. Announcement of a 
merver of 30 seafood packers into the 
Aquafoods Corporation with Jaxon O. 
Hic’ as president was made in New York 
on Yednesday, August 11. At that time 
M: Hice revealed that Aquafoods fish 
pro ‘ucts would be marketed as “Carna- 
tio) Seafoods” under the familiar red 
an’ white carnation label. The Carna- 
tio. statement explains that Griffith- 
Dw cy, Ine. of Los Angeles has a license 


to «= the Carnation trademark on fish 
anc eafoods and so has the legal right 
to -license other sea food packers to 


usc Carnation Trademark. Although 
Wi m W. Durney, President of Grif- 
fith urney is one of Aquafood’s Vice 
Pre. ‘ents, neither the Carnation Sales 
Org ization nor any of its members will 
hay. iny responsibilities for the sale or 
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promotion of frozen or canned seafoods 
marketed under the Carnation Trade- 
mark. The announcement points out 
further that the Carnation Company re- 
cently entered the frozen foods fields 
through purchase of the business of 
Mrs. Lee’s Pies, Inc., makers of “Simple 
Simon” brand, frozen fruit, cream and 
beef pies and cookie rolls. This business 
is now an integrated, operating division 
of Carnation Company. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the frozen 
foods division of Carnation Company and 
any other frozen foods company, the an- 
nouncement concluded. 


WASHINGTON 


CORN PRODUCTS REQUEST 
STANDARD OF IDENTITY 
CHANGES 


The Corn Products Refining Company 
has petitioned the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs to amend the Standards of 
Identity for a number of canned foods 
by specifying “glucose sirup” and “glu- 
cose sirup solids” as optional ingredi- 
ents on the same basis and subject to the 
same limitations, if any, as are pre- 
scribed for “corn sirup” and “corn sirup 
solids”. Products of immediate interest 
to the canning industry are: canned 
peaches, canned peaches with rum, 
canned apricots, canned apricots with 
rum, canned pears, canned pears with 
rum, canned cherries, canned cherries 
with rum, canned fruit cocktail, fruit 
butter, fruit jelly, preserves, and catsup. 


PROPOSE FROZEN 
CONCENTRATED ORANGE 
JUICE GRADE CHANGE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 5 announced a_ proposed 
amendment to the grade standards for 
frozen concentrated orange juice. 

The proposal would change the mini- 
mum Brix value of Style I (without 
sweetening ingredient added) from 41.5 
degrees to 41.8 degrees and would also 
clarify by a new definition the term 
“reconstitutes properly.” If adopted, 
these amendments would apply to the 
grade standards which have been in effect 
since September 23, 1950. 


Any exceptions to the proposal should 
be filed not later than September 10, 
1955, with F. L. Southerland, Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


RADIATION STERLIZATION OF 
FOODS SURVEYED 


A survey of the scientific literature in 
the field of radiation sterlization is con- 


_ tained in four Government research re- 


ports just made available to industry by 
the Office of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


The first volume of the series of re- 
ports, prepared in February 1955, is a re- 
view of the research in the very impor- 
tant fields of proteins, lipids, carbohy- 
drates, meats, vitamins and enzymes. 
The material was written by the radia- 
tion sterlization project contractors of 
the Food and Container Institute who 
are recognized for their investigations 
within their respective fields. The volume 
is designed to give the food and packag- 
ing investigator a brief but comprehen- 
sive survey of the progress of radiation 
sterilization as it stands today. 

The second and third volumes consti- 
tute the bibliograhy itself, containing 
4,537 references, and the fourth volume 
is a subject index to the bibliography. 
Abbreviations are seldom used in the 
bibliography and journal titles are given 
in full. 

These volumes, which may be ordered 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., are: 

PB 111634 Radiation Sterlization—Re- 
view of Literature in Selected Fields, 
Feb. 1955, 77 pages, $2. PB 111635 Bib- 
liography on Ionizing Radiations—Part 
I, May 1954, 266 pages, $6.75. PB 111636 
Bibliography on Ionizing Radiations — 
Part II, May 1954, 320 pages, $8. 
PB 111637 Subject Index on Ionizing 
Radiations—Part III, June 1954, 281 
pages, $7.25. 


NON-NUTRITIVE SWEETENING 
AGENT AVAILABLE 
COMMERCIALLY 


Commercial availability of a non-nutri- 
tive sweetening agent, “Cylan” calcium 
cyclamate, has been announced by the 
Du Pont Company. This material is in 
full-scale commercial production in a 
new unit of the James River Works, 
operated by the company’s Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, near Richmond, 
Va. 


“Cylan,” Du Pont advises, improves 
the taste and palatability of many low- 
ealorie foods in weight-reducing diets 
and is also useful in certain diabetic 
foods where it is desirable to restrict 
carbohydrate intake. 

It has no unpleasant aftertaste and 
can be used in cooking, baking, and can- 
ning without loss of sweetness. It is 
supplied to industry in the form of read- 
ily soluble white crystalline granules, 
and is available in 100-pound drums. 


Calcium cyclamate (calcium cyclohexyl- 
sulfamate) has been in commercial use 
as a sweetening agent since 1950. It can 
be used in canned and frozen fruits and 
berries, jellies, jams and preserves, soft 
drinks, salad dressings, flavoring ex- 
tracts, sweetened milk drinks, and des- 
serts such as ice cream, gelatin, pud- 
dings, cakes, cookies, and pies. Many 
products in these categories are already 
available with calcium cyclamate as the 
sweetening agent. Methods of preparing 
others are under investigation. Technical 
assistance is available from Du Pont on 
the use of “Cylan” in various products. 
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There’s no better way to start the day than with a whole- 
some and delicious Berkshire Breakfast like the one shown 
here. 


This exciting Canco ad will appear in the September 12 
Life and October issue of Good Housekeeping. Beautifully 
photographed in full color (seen here in black and 
white), this two-page ad will reach a potential audience of 
37,000,000 customers for you! 

Clear, concise recipes will show the housewife how best 
to prepare the many dishes of a Berkshire Breakfast using a 
wide variety of canned foods and beverages. She wants your 
products even before she goes to the store. 


Use this spectacular Canco ad to your advantage! See to 
it that your salesmen talk to your retailers and that your 
brands are featured . . . priced attractively . . . and prom- 
inently displayed. 

Berkshire Breakfast is Canco’s way of reaching the vast 
consumer market—the ultimate buyers of canned foods. 
This is another in a series of ads which actually creates a 
demand for, and helps build prestige for, canned foods and 
beverages. Here’s your chance for profit... take it! 


ORANGE guice 
as rich in vitarios 
is to take vitamin: 


FREE 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising ... 


ens wea you sw To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in retailer newspaper 
caaahi ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Berkshire 
cee teiens a Breakfast ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you may 
AN — work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be sent 
AMERIG FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. Re- 
quests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
COMP Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Containers to help people live better 


€> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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AGRICULTURE 


Corn Borer and Earworm Control 
in Wisconsin 


Professor J. W. Apple of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at the University of 
Wisconsin has furnished The Wisconsin 
Canners Association the following cur- 
rent report on corn insect infestation and 
recommendations for control. The control 
recommendations are applicable in other 
corn growing areas: 


This year is likely to be a year where 
there will be extensive damage to late 
sweet corn as a result of corn borer and 
earworm attack. First generation borer 
survival has been very good and we ex- 
pect a great many first brood borers to 
pupate and go on to make a second gen- 
eration. The corn earworm was ex- 
tremely severe in the early market and 
garden corn and this can usually be 
taken to mean that the next generation 
in August and September will be ab- 
normally high. The high temperatures of 
July and early August have resulted in 
the two insects being earlier than usual 
so we cannot expect the corn to escape 
damage just because the crop is matur- 
ing rapidly. 


Earworm eggs (laid singly on the 
silks) were still hard to find on August 6 
near Madison but as the silks of field 
corn dry the earworm eggs will be con- 
centrated on sweet corn. Corn borer egg's 
began to appear on sweet corn during 
the first week of August. Counts of 35 
masses per 100 plants were recorded in 
Rock county by August 4 and about 5 
masses per 100 plants were found in 
Dane county on the 6th. At about this 
same time moths were just beginning to 
appear near West Bend and Rosendale. 


TREATMENT 


Treatment for borer control should 
start when egg deposition passes 20 
masses per 100 plants and the first of 
these begin to hatch (approximately 1900 
degree-days above base 50° F. recorded 
from the 1st of April). Treat only those 
plantings which are more than 12 days 
from harvest. Repeat the treatment in 5 
days if the corn is still more than 12 
days from harvest and the unhatched egg 
masses remain above 20 per 100 plants. 
Use DDT dust to provide 2 pounds of in- 
secticide to the acre (40 lbs. of 5% con- 
centration) or parathion at the rate of 
0.5 pound per acre (1% at 45 to 50 lbs. 
per acre). Sprays should be formulated 
to apply 1.5 pounds of DDT or 0.5 pound 
of parathion per acre. 


Earworm control must be done during 
the early silking period. Fields that silk 
after about the 10th of August in the 
southern part of the state are most likely 
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to receive over 20 to 25 percent ear in- 
festation and thus cause difficulty on the 
trimming line. Once earworm eggs are 
found on silks, initiate a program to 
treat fields when 25% of the ears have 
silks, and repeat in about three days 
when silking is approximately 100 per- 
cent. If egg deposition surpasses 200 
per 100 ears, a third treatment might be 
justified three days after the second. 
Earworm eggs will continue to hatch on 
corn silks right up to harvest but the 
small worms from these late eggs will 
not cause appreciable damage. The three 
treatment program might be advisable 
on late fields of white corn or on fields 
to be used for cream style corn. 


Maximum earworm protection will re- 
sult from the use of high-clearance 
ground sprayers employing the following 
formulation per acre: 

(Use 4 to 6 
nozzles 
per row 
and 150 
p.s.i.) 

3 quarts 25% DDT emulsion 
concentrate (1.5 lbs. DDT) 

2.5 gallons plant-safe oil of 40 
to 85 seconds vis. 

water to make 25 gallons. 


In the absence of ground sprayers, use 
an airplane to apply the DDT recommen- 
dations given under corn borer. We do 
not recommend parathion for earworm 
control. 


DDT applied with a ground sprayer or 
from a plane for earworm control will 
give even better corn borer control and a 
canner should plan his program to con- 
trol both insects at the same time if it is 
at all possible. A treatment just as a 
field comes into 100 percent silk is con- 
sidered to be the most important for 
Keeping corn free of borers and ear- 
worms. 


PRE-HARVEST APPLE SPRAYS 


The University of Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station has issued three bul- 
letins on the effect of pre-harvest sprays 
of 2, 4, 5-trichlorophenoxy-propionic acid, 
bulletin 588 upon the maturation of 
fruits of important summer-maturing 
apple varieties, bulletin 589 upon the 
maturation of Jonathan, Starking and 
Golden Delicious Apples, and bulletin 590 
upon the ripening of Jonathan, Starking 
and Golden Delicious Apples. Bulletins 
are the work of Richard V. Lott and 
Robert R. Rice. 
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TOMATO DETERGENT 


A detergent for washing tomatoes to 
aid in the removal of drosophila eggs, 
dirt and other extraneous matter in the 
washing operation, has been developed 
by the Oliver Chemical Company of 
Cincinnati. The material called “Oleo 
Tomato Detergent,” can be fed into the 
washer by pump, elevated drum, or meas- 
ured and poured into a wash tank, Pre- 
sorting prior to the soak tank or flume 
is recommended to permit longer use of 
wash water and to reduce contamination, 
A half ounce of the detergent is sug- 
gested per each gallon of water. Follow- 
ing soaking, a thorough rinsing with 
high pressure sprays is suggested. 


CONTINENTAL SPONSORS “MAN 
OF ACTION” NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT FILM 


Continental Can Company is sponsor- 
ing a new, 16 mm animated film, “Man 
of Action,” in behalf of the American 
Council to Improve our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION). The film, currently being 
produced by Transfilm, will be ready for 
distribution around September 15 to 
service clubs, women’s organizations and 
other community groups throughout the 
country. This action picture will supple- 
ment Continental’s public relations pro- 
gram in its plant and district sales office 
cities. 

In color and full animation, the 15- 
minute movie will tell the story of the 
average American homeowner or tenant 
and point up his role in the improvement 
of the nation’s housing facilities. This is 
in line with one of the main objectives of 
ACTION: to help eliminate, at the 
source, those factors which cause dwell- 
ings, neighborhoods and entire commun- 
ities to decline in livability and value. 


In sponsoring the film, Continental 
hopes not only to help ACTION attain 
the objective outlined above, but will also 
be making residents of its plant and dis- 
trict sales office cities more aware of 
Continental’s active interest in the wel- 
fare of these communities. 


Appointment of Martin D. Garber of 
Enid, Okla., as director of the Food l)is- 
tribution Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was announced August { by 
AMS Administrator O. V. Wells. \r. 
Garber assumes a key position in ‘he 
marketing activities of the Departm. nt. 
As director of the Food Distribution Di- 
vision, he will direct the National Sc!.ool 
Lunch Program and the Special Sc! vol 
Milk Program. He also will have re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods acquired by the Department. 
And he will direct the plentiful foods 
program, which works with the food 
trades to stimulate the movement of 
abundant foods to consumers through 
regular trade channels. 
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last year--33.4 


LATE FLASH—Aug. 1, Corn Carryover—Millions of Cases--5.3; 1954-5.1. 
July Shipments 2.0; 1954—1.5. Total Shipments Aug. 1 to Aug. 1--36.6, 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER—Noth- 
ing much new to report this week ex- 
cept perhaps more of the same which 
is definitely not good. Here in the Hast 
the week of August 22 when factories 
should be going full blast, corn canners 
are doing their darndest to keep the 
plants running. They’re using corn pick- 
ers but losing about 43 to down and 
twisted corn. 


Tomato canners are getting raw stock 
anywhere they can but it looks like Tri- 
Staters will have a tough time this year 
plucking them under the noses of tomato 
hungry New York and Pennsylvania 
canners. At least one report has it some 
pretty good raw stock is coming out of 
Delaware this week. Generally speaking 
however, the extremely high tempera- 
tures, 95 and up, accompanying and fol- 
lowing the almost continuous rains of 
last week plus an inch and a half on 
Monday this week dealt an almost mortal 
blow to current tomato packing at least. 
Beginning Tuesday the 23rd and continu- 
ing through this writing ideal tempera- 
tures, ranging from the low 60’s to the 
mid 80’s, prevail. With an excess of more 
than 13 inches of rain so far this month, 
pastures are beautifully green once 


again, 

~w York tomato packing got under 
way last week with low yields reported. 
E. mates range all the way from 1 ton 
to ‘2 tons per acre. Tomato quality im- 
prod during the week with cooler 
we her, Bean deliveries in that State 
co! mued to improve in quality with 


mi: plants on full schedules. Beet 
pr -ssing has started with low yields 


on vst deliveries. Stock is very uneven 
in 


nditions in the Midwest declined 


fu: ier this week as the drought con- 
tii .. Temperatures of 100 degrees 
W reported in Wisconsin on the 17, 18 
al ’. The thermometer reached well 
in re 90’s through Monday the 22 and 
th eather maps show no sign of that 


m needed moisture to this writing. 
A\ ge yield of corn for the State, ac- 
co g to the Wisconsin Association, is 
ap; ently running between 60 and 70 
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cases per acre, both yield and cut being 
low. Present estimates, according to the 
Association, indicate the pack will be 
about 4% less than last year. Similar 
conditions are reported in I/ilinois and 
Towa with yields running anywhere from 
2 tons per acre on lighter soil to 4 tons 
per acre on peat land. The Minnesota 
yields are running substantially below 
last year but somewhat higher than 
these other states. The excellent condi- 
tions in Ohio reported a week or so ago 
are said too, to be going downhill rap- 
idly. Good weather is said to have finally 
come to Oregon and Idaho where the corn 
is late but prospects better now. 


Two very reliable sources of informa- 
tion now estimate the corn pack at 24 
to 25 percent off of last year with 
prospects declining every day. This esti- 
mate would lop off another 2 million 
cases from the indicated pack figure 
bringing it down to 27% million cases. 
If the Midwest doesn’t get rain, and 
soon, even that figure will be cut sharply. 

The same conditions are hurting all 
vegetables, beets, carrots, cabbage for 
kraut, lima beans, snap beans, and other 
less important crops. 


THE MARKET—Most corn canners 
in both the Midwest and the East are 
withdrawn pending more definite infor- 
mation on crop damage. Eastern can- 
ners, it is said, are thinking in terms of 
about $1.50 for fancy golden and $1.65 
for shoe peg. One National advertiser 
opened the middle of last week at $1.52% 
for fancy whole kernel or cream style 
golden, $1.47% for country gentlemen 
cream style, and $1.75 for whole kernel 
country gentlemen, all in 303’s. Same 
firm asked $1.50 for 12 oz. vacuum 
golden. 


The Eastern tomato canners under- 
standably also are still out of the market 
and not too many Indiana or Ohio can- 
ners are interested in quoting. Our Chi- 
cago reporter however, passes along 
some quotations from Indiana and Cali- 
fornia quotations are named in with the 
New York and California markets. 

Canned fruits are a bit out of the lime- 
light at the moment, but continue strong 
to steady. 


Big news of the week is the announce- 
ment of salmon openings. As expected, 
these are above last year’s levels. Prices 
and the size of the pack as compared 
with last year to date are dealth with in 
the following market reports. 

The Northwest Canners Association 
has reported that the Oregon strawberry 
pack this year set an all time record of 
81,875,407 pounds. This compares with a 
little over 54,000,000 pounds last year, a 
little over 58,000,000 pounds in 1953. 
National Canners Association reports 
1955 pumpkin and squash acreage at 
14,380 acres or 52 percent greater than 
the 1954 acreage of 9,472 acres. Of the 
1955 total, the Midwest accounts for 
9,351 acres, the East 3,019 acres, the 
West 2,010 acres. 


FURTHER CURTAILMENT OF 
INTERCOASTAL WATER 
SERVICE PLANNED 


The following account from the August 
19 Bulletin of the Northwest Canners 
Association will be of interest to proc- 
essors, brokers and distributors every- 
where: 

Luckenback Steamship Company has 
announced a further curtailment of its 
intercoastal water service from Pacific 
Northwest ports, effective in September, 
1955. Weekly service is now available 
from Seattle, Portland and California 
ports to Brooklyn, Port Newark, Boston 
and Philadelphia. Commencing in Sep- 
tember, Portland and Seattle will be al- 
ternated each week as ports of loading 
for the eastbound movement. Representa- 
tives of the line have said that recent 
reductions in available tonnage, particu- 
larly of canned foods, have made the 
change necessary. 

The meeting with the water lines at 
San Francisco August 11th (see our Bul- 
letin No. 2418) did not develop much 
hope for better service. The California 
group was assured that even with Water- 
man sailings reduced to once a month, 
space available for canned foods this 
season should at ieast equal that of last 
season, and the industry there should 
encounter no critical shortages at any 
time. 

The situation in the Northwest was 
recognized as critical, but no suggestions 
of a concrete nature were offered for its 
alleviation. It was pointed out by water 
line representatives that the Northwest 
just does not have the volume of ton- 
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nage offered to warrant service greater 
than that now planned. It was suggested 
by Waterman that if Northwest ship- 
pers could assemble enough tonnage for 
loading about October 30th, it may be 
possible to berth a ship at Portland 
around that date. It is doubtful, however, 
that canners could coordinate sales and 
movement of any material volume of ton- 
nage on such a basis. 

Pope & Talbot expressed an interest 
in planning for a regular sailing from 
the Columbia River to Norfolk and Bal- 
timore. This might be worked out as an 
extension of their present monthly serv- 
ice to Albany, or by some other arange- 
ment. 


Members of the Intercoastal Subcom- ~ 


mittee of our Traffic Committee will meet 
with representatives of Luckenback 
Tuesday evening of the coming week to 
thoroughly explore their situation. Dis- 
cussions with other lines will be con- 
tinued. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tri-State Tomato Market Nominal As Can- 
ners Study Effects Of Storm And Heat 
Damage—More Interest In Beans—Pea De- 
mand Fair — Asparagus Offered Freely — 
Peaches Steady—Slow To Take Cocktail— 
Heavy Movement Citrus — Salmon Opens 
Strong—Buying Sardines As Needed. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1955 


THE SITUATION —The substantial 
setback which eastern packing operations 
suffered in the wake of the widespread 
flood damage of Hurricane Diane, 
coupled with the earlier losses from Hur- 
ricane Connie, have given the eastern to- 
mato pack outlook a serious blow. Dis- 
tributors who failed to cover before the 
withdrawal of most canners are now 
looking forward to a higher market. 
Other vegetables are also showing steady 
to strong undertones. Aside from storm 
damage to processing vegetable crops in 
the Northeast, however, the week was 
without important change. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
waiting for the reaction of other can- 
ners to a move recently initiated by two 
major west coast canners toward a down- 
ward revision in the swell allowance in 
canned foods contracts. The new allow- 
ance basis, one-eighth of one percent, is 
more in line with the risks involved un- 
der today’s improved canning techniques. 

Insofar as near-term buying trends in 
eanned foods are concerned, the outlook 
is still for a selective buying program, 
with emphasis on items in short supply 
and week-to-week buying of other items. 
With loan rates continuing to strengthen, 
management in the food distributing field 
is expected to be still more rigorous in 
effecting inventory cutbacks. 
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TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States is a nominal affair, and will re- 
main so until canners can fully assess 
the impact upon the supply-demand sit- 
uation created by storm and heat dam- 
age. There were reports of offerings of 
standard 303s at $1.15-$1.20 during the 
week, but few canners were willing to 
book at this figure,—or any other price. 
As a result of the short pack indicated 
for the East, and the strong market rul- 
ing at midwestern points, California to- 
matoes are expected to come in for more 
attention. Coast canners have been offer- 
ing standard 303s at $1.22%, with 2%s 
at $1.75 and 10s at $6.50, while extra 
standards have been quoted out at $1.35- 
$1.40 for 303s, $1.95-$2.00 for 2\%s, and 
$7.25 and up for 10s, all f.o.b. 


BEANS—Buyers are showing more in- 
terest in beans, with indications of a 
firming market in the Tri-States and a 
probable short fall pack. The market for 
prompt shipment finds standard round 
pod cut green 303s at $1.00 to $1.05, with 
extra standards commanding $1.10 and 
up, and fancy 3-sieve ranging $1.45 and 
up. 


PEAS—A fair demand continues for 
eastern pack peas, with canner holdings 
of 10s as well as standard 303s dwindling 
rapidly. Standard Alaska 303s range 
$1.15-$1.20, with standard 3-sieve bring- 
ing $1.30 and up. On sweets, standard 
pod run 308s list at $1.20, with extra 
standards at $1.30 and fancy pod run 
ranging $1.45-$1.55. In the Midwest, the 
market is on the strong side with con- 
siderable new buying reaching the mar- 
ket from distributors who received sharp 
pro rates in deliveries on their purchases 
of peas from the Northwest this season. 


ASPARAGUS — With season’s 
pack running well ahead of last -year, 
California canners are offering prompt 
shipment asparagus in good volume. All- 
green 300s are quoted at $3.95 for co- 
lossal, with mammoth at $3.85, while 
green tipped and white 303s are listed 
at $3.35-$3.40 for giant and colossal. 


PEACHES — Coast reports note a 
steady market on peaches, with a fair 
demand continuing. Standard sliced 2%s 
are quoted at $2.65 and upwards, with 
choice ranging $2.80 to $2.85. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Buyers are not 
taking hold of the market for new pack 
in a large way, being influenced by re- 
ports of price concessions by some pack- 
ers. Offerings for prompt shipment are 
reported this week on the basis of $3.55- 
$3.60 for fancy 2%s, with choice at $3.45, 
f.o.b. 


CITRUS—tThe situation in canned cit- 
rus is best summed up by the comment 
of Pasco Packing Co. in its current price 
list to the company’s brokers. “During 
the four weeks ended August 18,” Pasco 
says, “the state moved a total of 1,286,- 
000 base cases 24/2 grapefruit juice, ac- 
cording to Florida Canners’ Association. 
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That is a colossal weekly average of 
321,500 cases. Hot weather surely spurs 
consumption, and the weather man pre- 
dicts more.” For prompt shipment, 
Florida canners are still listing grape- 
fruit juice at 87% cents for 2s and $1.75 
for 46-ounce, with offerings of other 
juices off the market, Fancy grapefruit 
sections, in light syrup, hold at $1.25 for 
303s, with citrus salad 303s at $2.00 for 
fancy and $1.85 for choice, all f.o.b, 
Florida canneries. 


SALMON—Alaska pack up to August 
13 was running more than 600,000 cases 
below last year. Comparable pack totals 
for major grades were as follows:— 
Kings, 46,898 cases, against 51,772 cases 
in the like period a year ago; Reds, 
616,582 cases, against 724,516 cases; 
Pinks, 1,080,126 cases, against 1,004,966 
cases; Chums, 313,119 cases, against 
881,738 cases; and Cohoe, 42,383 cases, 
against 78,637 cases. New pack Red 
Alaska talls are offered at $33, with Coho 
at $26, pinks at $23, and chums at $18. 
On halves, Reds are quoted at $19.75 per 
case, with Coho at $15 and pinks at 
$14.50, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are look- 
ing forward to September and an ex- 
pected improvement in the fish run to 
get them off the hook, production-wise, 
for the current season. Meanwhile, the 
market ranges $7 to $7.50 per case for 
keyless quarters, f.o.b. Maine packing 
points, under limited offerings and a 
hand-to-mouth buying pattern. While 
distributors appreciate the fact that 
packing costs this season warrant a 
higher price basis, they are apprehensive 
lest sardine canners “price themselves 
out of the market” and hence are buying 
stock at current prices only as urgently 
needed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Even Chicago Buyers Beginning To Get Con- 
cerned — Corn Canners Generally With- 
drawn—Kraut Packers Unwilling Sellers— 
Not Too Many Quoting Tomatoes — Beans 
Firm Due To Considerable Weather Damage 
—Take It Or Leave It Situation In Salmon 
—Lesser Attention To Fruits But Good 
Sales Volume Reported. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 25, 195! 


THE SITUATION—Interest this w: ek 
was centered on corn, kraut and gr en 
and wax beans. Extremely hot weat ier 
coupled with a decided lack of moist ire 
has reduced pack prospects of the ab ve 
vegetables to a point where even (hi- 
cago buyers are beginning to get con- 
cerned and that means it must be s:r'l- 
ous. Midwest corn canners are now un ler 
way on the 1955 pack of corn and hive 
already found yields down so much that 
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almo t all prices have been withdrawn 
unti! they can better determine how 
muci: corn will be packed and what it 
will cost to pack it. How much total fig- 
ures will be down from last year will 
dep-id somewhat on the weather from 
now on but it seems obvious now to even 
the most optimistic buyer that it will be 
plenty. Beans have also been badly hurt 
with a corresponding reduction in yields 
and canners have either withdrawn from 
the market or have pushed prices to 
higher levels. Both Wisconsin and New 
York will be away down from last year 
and that will make a big difference as 
they are both important producing areas. 
Cabbage likewise has been severely dam- 
aged in the same areas with prospects 
of a much smaller pack. Prices are going 
up and the trade have been running to 
cover. Tomato canning is under way here 
in the Middlewest and prospects are fair 
at the moment. However, it seems cer- 
tain the hot weather is going to have 
some effect although it’s still too early 
to make an estimate as tomatoes seem 
to have nine lives. In any event, times 
are changing and the trade are much 
more inclined now to talk about require- 
ments without nearly so much interest in 
the price involved. 


CORN—It’s tough to find a Midwest 
canner willing to quote a price on corn 
whether it’s spot goods or new pack. The 
market is in a very fluid state and there- 
fore difficult to determine a market price. 
Standard 3083 cream style corn is selling 
here at $1.10 but with every indication 
this price won’t last. Those few canners 
that might be willing to sell fancy corn 
are strong at $1.35 for both whole kernel 
and cream style and extra standard just 
can’t be found. Adverse weather is 
knocking down yields to a point where 
costs are going to be much higher and 
the average canner appears inclined to 
stay off the market until the situation 
clarifies somewhat. As this is written 
the weather is no better and could make 
conditions just that much worse. 


Kk RAUT—There is no longer any ques- 
tio) \bout the serious damage that has 
been done both in New York and Wiscon- 


sin ‘9 the current cabbage crop. Can- 
ners are very unwilling sellers as they 
wou like to get into the pack and see 
wha develops before making any com- 
mit» onts. Prices are strong at $4.40 for 


fan tens, $1.25 for 2%s and $.97% for 
303- out there is every indication that 
the: prices will be higher within the 
nex’ -eek or two. It looks now as if prices 
ma, et back to the high levels of a few 
yea’ ago when fancy 2%s brought $1.75 
wit! other sizes in proportion. 


T .ATOES — Indiana and Ohio can- 


ne. re just getting under way al- 
tho not too many prices have been 
qui as yet on new goods. Standard 
305. ve sold here at $1.25 for prompt 
shi) it when ready while extra stand- 
ard: e offered at $1.40 to $1.50 depend- 
ing quality and seller. Standard tens 
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have been offered at $7.50 with extra 
standards at $8.00 tc $8.25. The trade 
have been buying tomatoes and may be 
glad they did if current weather condi- 
tions have anywhere near the effect they 
have had on beans and corn. Interest in 
Eastern standards has tapered off con- 
siderably as that area has been hard hit 
and standard 303s are up to $1.20. 


BEANS—A very firm market has de- 
veloped because of weather damage that 
will be considerable. Reports from both 
New York and Wisconsin are depressing 
with most of the industry unwilling to 
sell or even quote prices on fancy beans 
at the moment. As far as better grades 
are concerned, prices are going to go one 
way only and that is up as final figures 
when the pack is completed will be down 
considerably from last year. Standard 
cuts from the South can still be pur- 
chased at bargain prices but even there 
canners are getting stronger ideas be- 
cause of the situation in other areas. It 
looks like a very firm market all the way. 


SALMON—This is another item that 
has come in for considerable attention 
recently and the trade are having trouble 
buying what they would like to buy. The 
pack is off and the supply situation 
would have to be described as short with 
more orders being turned down than are 
confirmed. Alaska reds are particularly 
tight and where they can be found they 
are firm at $32.00 for talls and $18.50 for 
halves. Pinks are up to $22.00 for talls 
with halves at $13.50 while chums, which 
will be away down from last year, are 
strong at $18.00 and $10.50. Buyers are 
surprised at the rapidity with which 
prices advanced and find sellers are in no 
mood to trade. It’s a take it or leave it 
situation. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Most fruits 
are coming in for only nominal interest 
at the moment as the trade are centering 
their actions on those vegetable items 
which are in trouble. Nevertheless, sales 
have been good in the case of cocktail, 
sweet cherries and pears. Warehouse 
stocks of pears here are very short and 
just about every distributor has an order 
on file for hurry up shipment as soon as 
ready. Those Northwest canners that 
have quoted on the new pack report 
excellent sales and will be tasked to the 
limit to get early sales out as quickly as 
the trade would like. Prices are un- 
changed at $3.85 for fancy 2%s, $3.40 
for choice and $3.15 for standards. Cock- 
tail too, has been very short in the hands 
of distributors and early shipping in- 
structions have been heavy at original 
cpening prices. The slight increase in 
prices over last year’s openings did not 
seem to deter the trade and canners 
appear satisfied with sales to this point. 
Cling peaches have not been purchased 
with the same enthusiasm as buyers gen- 
erally are not too confident current prices 
will hold throughout the season. How- 
ever, only time will tell. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues To Gain Strength—Apri- 
cots Making Comeback—Latecomers Quot- 
ing Cocktail—Good Early Sales Elbertas— 
Fairly Good Pack Figs In Prospect—Ripe 
Olives Strong—Tomato Tonnage Continues 
Well Below Last Year—Good Size, Quality 
Pack Beans Expected—Salmon Openings— 
Sardine Season Open But Little Activity— 
Apple Industry Strike Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 25, 1955 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market in general continues to gain 
strength, with reports suggesting that 
smaller packs will be made in some im- 
portant areas than seemed likely only a 
few weeks ago. Even in California, esti- 
mates are being whittled down and it 
seems likely that there will be a ready 
market for almost all that can be packed. 
Crops are later than usual, owing to 
continued cool weather, and with rains 
in the mountains and some desert areas 
oldtimers in the business suggest that 
the canning season may easily be cut 
short by early rains. Features of the 
week have been a strengthening of prices 
on apricots, increased bookings of to- 
matoes and the bringing out of formal 
opening prices on Alaska salmon. The 
canned olive market is strong, with a 
few advances in prices noted. 


APRICOTS—tThere has been an inter- 
esting volume of business of late on 
canned apricots, with emphasis on No. 
10s, and several lists show revisions up- 
ward. Quite a few of the opening lists 
were revised downward after the canning 
season got into full swing, but most of 
these are now back to about the original 
figures. A revised list brought out dur- 
ing the week lists No. 10 choice halves 
unpeeled at $10.50, standard in light 
syrup at $9.50 and solid pack preheated 
pie at $10.85. Shipments completed by 
September 1st were to be invoiced at 
previous prices, but the new prices are to 
be effective after that date. 


COCKTAIL—Some canners were rather 
late in bringing out opening prices on 
fruit cocktail, waiting until August was 
well under way before making definite 
quotations. One old-established firm is 
quoting fancy in extra heavy syrup at 
$2.30 for No. 303, $3.62%4 for No. 2% 
and $13.25 for No. 10. Choice in heavy 
syrup is quoted at $2.25 for No. 303, 
$3.50 for No. 2% and $12.75 for No. 10, 
which is close to the average prices pre- 
vailing. Shipments made during the 
packing season carry an allowance of 5 
cents a dozen on No. 303, 7% cents on 
No. 2% and 25 cents on No. 10. The 
packing season is considered to end the 
last day of September. There is still a 
good call in some quarters for fruits for 
salad and opening prices on this item are 
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$2.95 for No. 303, $4.70 for No. 2% and 
$16.25 for No. 10 fancy in extra heavy 
syrup. 


ELBERTAS — Sales of Elberta free- 
stone peaches are off to a good start, 
with No. 303 fancy priced at $2.20 and 
No. 2%s at $3.421%. These prices seem 
to prevail for either halves or sliced. The 
demand for Elbertas for shipping did 
not live up to early expectations and 
canners made most of their purchases 
at $60.00 a ton. 


FIGS—tThe canning of figs is expected 
to get under way about the first of Sep- 
tember and a fairly good-sized pack 
seems in prospect. Stocks of last year’s 
pack are at low ebb. Opening prices 
have not been named. 


OLIVES—The canned ripe olive mar- 
ket continues strong, with slight ad- 
vances being made on some items now in 
light supply. A rather closer cleanup 
than in recent years seems in sight. 


TOMATOES — The second report of 
the season showing receipts of tomatoes 
by canners, made by the Canners League 
of California, indicate that the tonnage 
is well below that of last year to a cor- 
responding date. To August 12 receipts 
totaled but 13,389 tons, against 21,842 
tons to a corresponding date last year. 
In some important districts there were 
no canneries in operation at this date. 
In the meantime, canners have been 
booking business, with emphasis on to- 
mato products. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — The green 
bean pack in both California and the Pa- 
cific Northwest promises to be of good 
size and quality. The carryover was not 
as large as seemed likely two or three 
months ago, with much of this in the 
lower grades. The packing of corn in 
Oregon and Idaho was late in getting 
under way, but good weather finally came 
to the principal producing areas. The 
output promises to be lighter than last 
year. The pea pack has been spotty in 
Pacific Coast areas and indications are 
that it will be but about one-half that 
anticipated at planting time. 


SALMON—Opening prices have been 
named on Alaska pack salmon, with some 
canners prorating orders on items in 
light supply. This applies almost ex- 
clusively to red salmon, the pack of 
which has proved disappointing. One 
prominent packer has brought out prices 
on No. 1 tall Alaska Red salmon at 
$33.00 a case, with halves at $19.50; pink 
salmon at $22.00; pinks, halves, $13.50, 
and chum talls at $18.00. Sales of pinks 
and chums are unrestricted. Shipments 
from Pacific Coast distributing points 
are expected to get under way early in 
September. 


The pack of salmon in Alaska this 
year to August 13 was 2,099,208 cases, 
against 2,741,629 cases to a correspond- 
ing date last year. The pack of red 
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salmon was but 616,582 cases, compared 
with 724,516 cases. The only item lead- 
ing last season’s pack is pinks at 1,080,- 
126 cases, against 1,004,966 cases a year 
earlier. This year’s pack of chum and 
coho salmon is less than one half that of 
a year ago. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine fishing sea- 
son at San Francisco and Monterey was 
officially opened on August 1, but to date 
there has been no activity. Current re- 
ports indicate a probable price of $42.50 
a ton, less trucking charges. 


STRIKE — The strike of the AFL 
Teamsters Union against apple canners 
and packers at Sebastopol, California has 
been extended to include eight plants. 
Despite this all plants are operating 
normally, except that shipments to mar- 
kets are almost entirely restricted to 
rail. Few trucks are passing the picket 
lines. 


STUDENTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tainer and container-using industries in 
general. Using Canco as a case study, a 
broad background of American business 
functioning is given. Field trips are 
made to the can factory and to industrial 
plants where Canco-made containers are 
used. 

The school room phase of the course 
concludes with the students being as- 
signed to managerial positions in the 
local plant for a full day, where they 
work side by side with regular company 
managers and supervisors. On this occa- 
sion, known as S-Day, the posts filled by 
the students range from plant and dis- 
trict sales managers to assistant fore- 
men, plant nurse and, at times, key sec- 
retarial jobs. 

The students sit in on all meetings, 
handle daily correspondence, prepare and 
sign daily reports, take telephone calls, 
order raw materials, call on customers 
and so forth. Every effort is made to 
give the students a full, active day in 
which they make management decisions 
and perform normal managerial duties. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Graaskamp, 
“that the Students-in-Industry program 
in many instances can be repeated year 
after year as a regular part of the high 
school curriculum. In some cases it has 
been made part of existing social studies 
courses, and in others special classes 
have been created for the project.” 


Horace Joseph Hamlin, 69, General 
Credit Manager of Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio, died at his 
home in Lancaster August 3, following 
a prolonged illness. Mr. Hamlin first be- 
came affiliated with Anchor Hocking in 
1938, serving for a time as Acting Treas- 
urer, Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, 
and Credit Manager. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 11-14 — NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-Year Mect- 
ing, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

OCTOBER 7-8, 1955—TEXAS CANNERS ASSOC/A- 
TION Annual Meeting, Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, 
Mexico (reservations through the Associativn, 
Box 47, Weslaco, Texas). 

OCTOBER 13-14-15, 1955—FLORIDA CANNERS As- 
SOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

OCTOBER 19-21—NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention and “Pickle 
Fair,”” an exhibit featuring Specialized pickle 
machinery. Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1955 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 3—ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—ozARK CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 7-8 — WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 5lst Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Annual Convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955—iINDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16-18—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., Annual Convention, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PrENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—rrI-STATE PACKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 52nd Annual Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—cEORGIA CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Convention, Daytona Plaza Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

DECEMBER 5-6, 1955-—-oNTARIO FOOD PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention and Machinery 
Exhibit, Royal York Hotel, Horticultural Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

DECEMBER 5-6 — MICHIGAN 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

DECEMBER 5-6 — OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
48th Annual Convention, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 

DECEMBER 6, 1955—-MAINE CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Falmouth Hotel, Port- 
land, Maine. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1955—NEW YORK STATE CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 70th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 16, 1956—NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City. New 
Jersey. 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956—-NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOcIATION, Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

JANUARY 19-21, 1956 — CANNING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual Exhibition 
(Annual Meeting January 21), Atlantie City, Now 
Jersey. 

JANUARY 29, 1956—FROZEN FOOD CONVENTIO *, 
N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CANNES 
ASSOCIATION, 11th Annual Fieldmen’s Conferen: >, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Pa: ., 
Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY, 17-18, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE «F 
CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vegetable Sam) 
Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Californ 

MARCH 4, 1956 — NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHO! -- 
SALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conventic 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE OF CA |- 
FORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara Bi ‘- 
more, Santa Barbara, California. 

JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD CO ‘+ 
VENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., Fontaine Bleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 

FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOC \- 
TION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, Annual Convention 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CANNERS AND 
Meeting, Pantlind 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
canvery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
ASPA® AGUS 
Cali'.. Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
Gr. Tips & Wh.......... 2.87144 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303.............. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... -90-.921%4 
1.10-1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 


No. 2% 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & PA. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3038....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303...... 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.35 
13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 2.05 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 No. 1.30 
No 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 1.65-1.70 
N 9.25-9.60 
4; 1.50-1.55 
N 8.50 
5 1.25-1.30 
N.W Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh. y., 2 sv., No. 308....2.25-2.40 
Ni ) 13.00 
3 2.15-2.20 
Ni 12.50 
Ver foe 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 No. 303 2.321% 
Cut, 3 SV., NO. 1.90 
Ni 10.50 
Nx 9.35 
Ex, 5 sv., No. 303... +01 45 
Ni 8.35 
Std., 1.8214-1.40 
Ozar' cd. Cut, Gr. 308's..1.00-1.05 
Ne 5.00-5.50 
Ex, § No. 303 1.10 
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Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.00-2.30 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 
No. 10 ... 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2. 
Small 95 
Medium : 75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303.........00 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Cut, No. 308... 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303........... 1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
CORN— 
MARYLAND Withdrawn 
MIDWEST Withdrawn 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808......cccccoses 2.05-2.15 
11.50-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv.. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 3 sv., No. 308........cccce 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
BV NO. BOB. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308... 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.25 
9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25 
6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 


Midwest, gt No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
..(nom.) 1.40 


MO. 10 6.25 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308.........6 971% 

1.0714-1.10 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
214’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 

Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 


No. 2% 2.00-2.10 


No. 10 
Ozarks, Std., 
No. 303 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 
No. 10 


Ind., Fey., 14 oz 1.65 
No. 10 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 (per doz.).. -11.00-15.50 

6.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303......1.42%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 6.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, 1.25-1.40 
No. 6.85 

Calif. 
No. 303, Fey 1.45 
No. 10 9.50 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o0z.....2.70 

APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.45-3.50 
11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%é.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.271% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 

Std., No. 2% 4.00 

No. 303 2.421% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.25-2.30 

3.55-3.6214 


No. 10 13.00-13.25 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 12.50-12.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8744-1.90 
No. 2% 
...10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303 .1.7746-1.80 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.421% 
Choice 2.971% 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fancy, No. 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y¥. & Pa., Fey.. No. 2............ 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 4.60-4.80 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. I1T........ 32.00-33.00 
18.50-19.75 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..............22.00-23.00 
13.50-14.50 
Chum, 18.00 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
TUNA—PerR CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................10.50-11.00 
10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
#2 cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
Upright or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. (1) 80 gal. and (1) 200 gal. St. St. 
Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
with Scraper agitators; 30 Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. 
to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. 
sizes, from closed distillery; (4) Welded Steel Tanks with Lasti- 
glas or Mammut Lining from closed breweries (up to 23,400 gal. 
sizes); Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, 
Models D6, & F; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 110 sq. ft. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Stainless Steel Steam Blanchers; 1 Mushroom 
Grading Reel, Stainless Steel; 1 Haynie Tomato Scalder; 1 
Chain Exhaust Box, threeway; 1 Ayars Nine Pocket Tomato 
Filler; 2 Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Rounds; 1 Lang- 
senkamp Juice Extractor; 1 Spinach Washer; I CRCO Double 
Bean Grader; 1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader; 1 Wolfinger Beet 
Cutter; 1 FMC Shaker Washer; 2 Rod Washers; 3 Gooseneck 
Conveyors; 1 Batch Vegetable Peeler; 2 Labelers; 3 Boxers; 
1 Ayars Juice Filler; 1 FMC Juice Pasteurizer; 1 - 57’ 5 Belt 
Inspection and Trimming Table; 12 Retorts. Adv. 55224, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Water Filters: 2 Used Niagara diatomaceous 
Earth Filters, capacity 300-400 gpm each, or total of 600-800 
gpm; having 15 Niagara Monel leaves and total are of 330 sq. 
ft. each filter (which can be increased by adding 6 leaves to 440 
sq. ft. each, and increased capacity to 500-600 gpm each), 48” 
dia. steel tank with patented quick-opening cover, 5” manifold, 
leaves on 2” centers; separate precoat tank, and Madden dia- 
phragm pump; complete installation, can be seen in operation 
and available for immediate delivery. Further details upon re- 
quest. Adv. 55226, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—In Baltimore: Buffalo Meat Grinder with 15 HP 
Motor; Kyler Adj. Labeler Model M, $150; Burt Caser Elec. for 
300 x 409 cans, pack 3 x 4 x 2. In Pa.: Standard-Knapp Case 
Printer type 21R; S-K Glass Unscrambler for 15 oz. straight 
side jars; CRCO Nu-Way Adj. Glass Washer for same size jars. 
Write: W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 
Phone CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter; C R 
Pickle Slicer; Burt Labeler, handles 202 to 404 x 700 cans, 110 
volt; Ayars 18 pocket Juice Filler set on #2’s. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., McAllen, Tex. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Indiana Dual Pulper with 15 HP Motor and 
Silent Chain Drive, Model No. 183; used one tomato season. 
Penn Valley Packing Co., R.D. 2, Lehighton, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To Buy: 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 6 Green Bean 
Pre-Grader; 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 4 Green Bean Pre-Grader; 1 
Chisholm-Ryder Nubbin Grader. Must be in good condition; 
give age, serial number, bottom price. Alamo Products Co,, 
Alamo, Tex. 


WANTED—Sgquirrel Cage Ventilator Fan with Motor; Contin- 
uous Hot Water Tomato Cooker; 9 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; 
Gasoline Fork Truck, 12 foot lift; Label Machine for 202 to 603 
cans; Green Bean Equipment: C R Model F Snipper Pregraders 
#4, #5, #6; Urschel Cutter; Nubbin Grader; 9 foot Blancher, 
Give best price, age and condition in first letter. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR RENT — Sauerkraut and Pickling 
Plant, Western New York, heart of cabbage producing area. 
10,000 sq. ft. storage, railroad siding, canning plant 6 yrs. old, 
Excellent established market for products. Reason for sale, 
partner retiring. Adv. 55227, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Field Man & Warehouse 
Supervisor. Best of references. Modern methods. Go anywhere. 
Adv. 55229, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation, Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIll types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and ot/ier 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, [:¢., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and s1lv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trace. 


LULING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Industrial Dep :rt- 
ment, wishes to contact experienced plant owner-operator who 
would be interested in locating food processing plant in Lu! ng. 
Details as to labor, fuel, power, water and locations and products 
available for processing gladly furnished. Luling Chamber of 
Commerce, Luling, Tex. 
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